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manifestation in their conscientious impressions, 
there was much of the true “unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” preserved amongst them, 
and the fruits of Gospel love, and of submission 
to the cross of Christ, were evidenced in life and 
conduct. 

Some letters from Priscilla Gurney to her sis- 
ter Fry, written in the year 1810, describe the 
serious considerations into which her mind was 
introduced, whilst yet somewhat undecided as to 
her own future course, as well as her earnest de- 
sire to be guided by the Holy Spirit. The style 
of expression will show that she had not been 
accustomed to adhere to the correct grammatical 
language used by “ Friends.” 
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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
[Continued from page 739.] 

In the altered situation of the bereaved family, 
various circumstances concurred to bring the 
members of it under a serious consideration of 
the religious course which they believed to be 
most likely to conduce to their right settlement 
in Christian truth. At a time when their hearts 
were rendered peculiarly impressible by heavy 
affliction, and acutely alive to the soothing effect 
of sympathy and to the consolations of the Gos- 
pel, they became intimately acquainted with a 
pious and zealous clergyman of the “ Established 
Church,” Edward Edwards, of Lynn. He 
evinced a deep interest in the spiritual condition 
of these young persons, and was instrumental in 
imbuing their minds with a clearer comprehen- 
sion of the fundamental principles of New Testa- 
ment doctrine. This naturally induced a strong 
mutual attachment, which at length resulted in 
the union of several of the family with that sec- 
tion of professors with which their kind instruc- 
tor was connected. But whilst some of them 
were attracted in that direction, others soon 
afterwards yielded to an influence of a different 
character. The example of their beloved sister, 
Elizabeth Fry, who had become a decided Friend, 
and who had, in a remarkable manner, been en- 
abled to uphold, in great brightness, the standard 
of Christian excellence, operated powerfully, yet 
almost imperceptibly, on several of the family 
circle; and this, together with a consequent in- 
crease of acquaintanze, not only with the prin- 
ciples, but also with many devoted members, of 
the religious Society in which they had been 
nominally educated, was, under the Divine bless- 
ing, the means of strengthening their attachment 
to the worship and views of the “ Friends,” and 
they eventually became firmly established in their 
Christian profession. 


Notwithstanding this diversity in the exoutal 
” 


“‘ My Dearest Betsey,—I have been wishing to 
answer thy letter ever since I received it... . . 
It is always interesting to hear at all intimately 
from thee. Iam sure [ can feel for thee in what 
thee must have gone through lately ;* but I am 
never inclined to feel much anxiety about thee. 
There is so much cause for hope that thee will 
be carried through every trial, as thee has hitherto 
been. Thee wishes me to send thee a particular 
acé-unt of myself; but I really hardly know what 
to say. When I think of thee I feel so ashamed 
of myself. Ido not know how to communicate 
all my great weakness and deficiencies, and thris, 
I believe, is one reason why I do not write oftener 
to thee; but I may truly say that I often think 
of thee, and feel very near to thee in heart. Thy 
sympathy, even at a distance, is very valuable 
and helpful to me. I have sometimes suffered 
painful discouragements, chiefly from finding my 
heart still so attached to the world; but more 
often, lately, I have been hopeful and comfort- 
able ; indeed, I have no cause to be uncomfortable, 
except from my own want of faith and continugd 
deficiencies. Some pains that I feéred so much 
seem so unexpectedly removed. I felt so much 
anxiety lest we should be any source of pain to 
dear Catherine,t but nothing can well have ex- 
ceeded her conduct towards us. She gives us the 
most entire liberty to pursue that path which is 
the most for our good and happiness: I do not 
mean only in judgment, but in feeling ; for she 





* In reference to E. J. F.’s early engagements as a 
Gospel minister. 


Catherine Gurney had returned from a lengthened 
y at Lynn, where she had become united to the 
“ Established Church.” 
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has fully expressed to us that, let us be what we|a serious one. Whatever path he may in fature 
may, if we act from conscience, she does not think | think best to pursue, it is my belief that there 
it would give her any pain... . . . I think I] is something in him that draws near to Friends. 
never felt more truly united to her, or more happy | But I desire to leave all these things, for I really 
and easy with her, than I do now. Her cheer-| fear to have any selfish considerations; though 
fulness, calmness, and steadiness, is the greatest | being in some things so much left to walk alone 
support to us all; and what a blessing it is after | is, now and then, very distressing to my spirits. 


all we have suffered |’ Yet I have hardly ever felt any essential dis- 
Soon afterwards, she penned the following in- { couragement, or any misgivings as to the steps I 
structive remarks :— have myself taken, for which I ought to be thank- 


“It is consoling, under the sense and burden | ful. I do believe that nothing short of very much 
of our manifold infirmities, to find that others} giving up, in heart, ad/ things in this life will do; 
have had the same trials—the same pilgrimage and this we must diligently labor after, whatever 
to pass through. At times the present state of it may cost us.” 
probation, and the prospect of what isat the end} About this time she addressed the following 
of the race, wears a more serious aspect than at | letter to her beloved cousin, M. B.,* who, like 
others, and seems to come more home to the | herself, had yielded to convictions which led to 
heart; and yet, how much more cause we have | the full adoption of the Christian views and prac- 
to wonder that this should have so /ittle effect | tices of the Society of Friends :— 


upon us, than that it should impress us awfully.|  « Tt is impossible but that our having come to 
Oh, how important it is that we should, at all| the same conclusion should be a fresh bond of 
times, be found watching! But how far am I| ynion between us. 1 confess I feel it so, though 
from this desirable state! Almost every day I never felt more inclined to love and to be united 
proves my unwatchfulness and Want of faith. } to all who are endeavoring to serve God to the 
This makes me feel the necessity of going on | best of their ability. It is so hard valiantly to 
quietly, and professing little; in short, of : maintain the Christian warfare, that whatever we 





ing a? faith more by our works than by our | find is an assistance to us is too valuable to be re- 
words. , jected. If we have thought it right to adopt a 
A few weeks later, she addressed the following saitanhe appearance externally, may it sahese be 
letter to her friend and cousin, Anna Buxton, | an incitement and a stimulus to keep our watch 
(afterwards the wife of William Forster). The more diligently, that ‘we may lay aside every 
similarity of their course, and the manner in weight, and the sins that most easily beset us, 
which both of them were brought by experimen | and run with patience the race that is set before 
tal religion, to an implicit faith in the immedi-} ys’ The adopting our religious garb is like a 
ate power and teaching of the Spirit of Truth, ) more open profession to others, that we desire to 
united them very closely in the life and love of| forsake the world, or at least the evils of it ; and 
the Gospel. in this way it appears to me a very serious thing, 
and no light matter. I have cause, indeed, to 
be humbled at my little progress in the best 
things—my lukewarmness, unwatchfulness, and 
manifold deficiencies and infirmities. One thing 
I am sure of,—that the more we are devoted to 
a religious life, the happier we are, even here.” 


The winter of 1810 was passed by Priscilla 
Gurney in the quiet pursuit of her usual avoca- 
tions—administering to the necessities of those 
around her who were suffering from penury or 
sickness, and in the supervision of the schools in 
the vicinity of Earlham Hall, which had been 
established through the active benevolence of its 
inmates. We have, from the pen of her brother- 
in-law, Sir T. F. Buxton, a lively reference to 
the assidious attentions devoted by Priscilla to 
the relief of the indigent, and to the several 
“days in every week” in which she was exclu- 
sively employed in visiting them: “I can,” he 
says, ‘‘speak of the manner in which she was 
prepared, as soon as breakfast was over, to pro- 
ceed to her task; her basket in readiness, filled 


Ear.yaM, Ninth Month, 29th, 1810. 

‘“‘T believe I never felt for thee such love and 
sympathy asatthistime. ... . It is frequently 
a support and refreshment to me to turn my 
thoughts towards thee, and it is an encourage- 
ment to me to remember how thou hast hitherto 
been mercifully led and supported in that path 
which I have also entered. It is often the earnest 
desire of my heart that we may, every one of us, 
whether Friends or not, be enabled to ‘run with 
patience the race that is set before us,’ and labor 
to-enter into-that rest which is prepared for the 
people of God. I do, indeed, increasingly feel 
the infinite importance of it, though the work is 
sometimes very hard to our weak and frail nature, 
and we hardly know how to hold on our way 
amidst the temptations and discouragements 
which we are liable to in our pilgrimage here ; 
yet we know there is an Almighty power which 
can preserve us through them all, and make our 
way clear before us; and to this may we, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, look for 
strength. 

“| feel very deeply interested in Joseph’s sta 
of mind at this time, which, indeed, seems to be 















~.* Maria Barclay, afterwards the wife of Robert Were 
Fote é 
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with such little presents as she thought might 
be useful or acceptable to those who were suffer- 
ing from disease.” The comparatively inconspi- 
cuous course of duty, which thus occupied much 
of her time, was peculiarly favorable to that 
spiritual communion with her Redeemer, by 
which the experience of his love and power pre- 
pared her to show forth the riches of his grace ; 
and, through the effectual operation of his Holy 
Spirit, the principles of Christian truth professed 
by Friends were increasingly precious in her 
view, and she was enabled to dedicate her whole 
heart to the service of the Lord. Her example 
in the domestic circle operated powerfully, and 
evidenced that the one great object of her life 
was to “press toward the mark for the prize of” 
her “high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


[To be continued.] 





Testimony from Third-Haven Monthly Meeting, 
in Maryland, concerning JAMES HaRRIs. 
As this our beloved friend was, for his piety 

and humble walking, uprightness, and regularity 
of conduct and conversation, worthy to be remem- 
bered amongst the faithful in his day, we think 
it right to give forth the following testimony 
concerning him. 

He had his education in the way of that called 
the Church of England, and was in the early part 
of his life convinced, by the operation of Truth 
in his own mind, of the necessity of living a 
godly, righteous, and sober life; but did not 
make much progress in the path of. true religion 
until near the thirtieth year of his age; about 
which time, attending more closely to the witness 
in himself, he joined a pious people, distinguished 
by the name of Nicholites. As he was favored 
with a spiritual discerning and stability in the 
Truth beyond many, he at length became se- 
cretly exercised in spirit respecting their situa- 
tion, from an apprehension that a junction with 
the Society of Friends would tend to mutual ad- 
vantage in the way of truth; and under the 
weight and exercise thereof, was sometimes led 
to mention it to his fellow professors; but the 
opposition which appeared in some, together with 
his own fears and discouragéments prevailing at 
times, we believe caused him deep wading for 
some years ; but through the continued favors of 
divine regard, from time to time manifested in 
his own mind, and the help of the spirits of 
brethren and sisters under a similar exercise, 
he became more and more confirmed that it was 
the Lord’s work: until at length way opening, 
he, with a majority of that Society in these 
parts, requested to be received into membership 
with Friends; most of whom, some time after, 
were accordingly united to us; and continuing 
to exercise his gift to satisfaction, he became an 
approved Minister amongst us, being accompanied 
with convincing energy and power. 

Having, we believe, passed through many 





proving seasons in the course of his pilgrimage, 
and we think it may be truly said, come to a 
firm establishment on the foundation which stand- 
eth sure, it pleased divine Goodness to remove 
him from his church militant, after an illness of 
about three weeks, which he bore with remark- 
able patience and resignation to the divine will 
—expressing, that if the Lord had any further 
service for him to do, he desired to be raised to 
do it; and if not, he was resigned either in life 
or death—that his outward affairs were settled 
nearly to his mind. 

One night, being in great pain, a friend said, 
he hoped he had comfort in his affliction—“ Ah,” 
said he, “if it was not for that, what a poor crea- 
ture should I be; for that is worthy to be sought 
after above all other considerations.’”’ A young 
man standing by his bed-side, he said to him, 
‘‘ My great desire for thee is, that thou mayest 
prepare for such a time as this.” At another 
time he said, “‘ I have been greatly favored, that 
I have nothing to fear beyond the grave; for7I 
have felt a great change wrought by the power 
of divine love.”” At another time, being under 
great pain of body, said, “ Lord, grant me pa- 
tience to endure thy dispensation. O welcome 
death! Lord, thy kingdom come! thy kingdom 
come!” At another time he called his only son 
to him, and desired him and all his children to 
remember the poor, and be kind to them for his 
sake; in particular the poor tenants, not to deal 
hard with them; for they come hard by what 
they got, and the year had been difficult; nor 
distress the poor for money due to him ; and de- 
sired that all his children might remember the 
example he had set before them, that it might 
be a blessing to them—and seeing them around 
him, expressed a great desire that they might 
seek the Lord for their portion, above all other 
enjoyments ; “‘for,” said he, “if I had these 
rooms full of gold, and the work of reformation 
not experienced, what could it do for me? it 
would help to make me the more miserable ; for 
I have thought, sometimes, that I was as rich as 
heart could wish, and I feel nothing but love, 
and the smiles of the heavenly Father’s counte- 
nance upon me; and what more can I desire?” 
further observing, that as there was one of them 
who was likely to have a numerous offspring, he 
much desired she might seek divine strength, 
whereby to be made able to raise up a family of 
godly children, and prove a blessing to them, 
both in time and in eternity. Seeing his wife 
sorrowing, he desired her not to grieve after him, 
but to continue faithful; that when her time 
should be no longer, she might be happy in the 
end: and said, that if he thought he should live 
but one hour, his soul would rejoice ; but added, 
“‘ Not my will, but thine be done ;” abundantly 
manifesting through the course of his affliction, 
a becoming resignation either in life or death. 

At another time, being asked if he would take 
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a little wine and water, he replied no, he was 
waiting for that which was without mixture. 
His weakness increasing, that he could hardly 
speak to be understood, he said, he hoped the 
Lord would take the will for the deed, for he had 
aot strength to express what was upon his mind 
—and quietly resigned his breath to him who 
gave it, on the 5th of the Tenth month, 1799, 
aged about 66 years; and we doubt not but he 
rests from his labors, and his works they follow 
him. 





EXTRACTED FROM JANNEY’S LIFE OF GEORGE 
FOX. 

“On his (George Fox’s) return from Ireland, 
he landed at Liverpool, and passing through 
Lancashire, he had ‘many precious meetings,’ 
and proceeded to Bristol, where he met with 
Margaret Fell, then on a visit to one of her 
daughters. It had now been about a year since 
she was, by the King’s order, liberated from 
Lancaster Castle, where she had suffered four 
years imprisonment, under sentence of premunire. 
She and George Fox had long been intimately 
acquainted, and it had been a considerable time 
since he had informed her that he believed it 
would be right for them to take each other in 
marriage, to which she assented ; but, in their 
apprehension the proper time was not then come. 
‘ Wherefore,’ he says, ‘I let the thing rest, and 
went on in the work and service of the Lord, 
according as he led me ; travelling in this nation 
and through Ireland. But now being at Bristol, 
and finding Margaret Fell there, it opened in 
me from the Lord that the thing should be ac- 
complished. After we had discoursed the matter 
together, I told her, ‘Ifshe also was satisfied 
with the accomplishing of it now, she should first 
send for her children ;’ which she did. When 
the rest of her daughters were come, I asked 
both them and her sons-in-law, if they had any- 
thing against it or for it? and they all severally 
expressed their satisfaction therewith. Then I 
asked Margaret, ‘If she had fulfilled her hus- 
band’s will to her children?’ she replied ‘the 
children knew she had.’ Whereupon I asked 
them, whether if their mother married, they 
should not lose by it? I asked Margaret, 
‘Whether she had done anything in lieu of it, 
which might answer it to the children?’ The 
children said, ‘she had answered it to them,’ and 
desired me to speak no more of it. I told them 
‘I was plain, and would have all things done 
plainly : for I sought not any outward advantage 
to myself.’ So our intention of marriage was 
laid before Friends, both privately and publicly, 
to their full satisfaction, many of whom gave 
testimony that it was of God. Afterwards, a 
meeting being appointed on purpose for the ac- 
complishing thereof, in the public meeting house 
at Broad-Mead, in Bristol, we took each other 
im marriage, the Lord joining us together in the 








honorable marriage, in the everlasting covenant 
and immortal seed of life. In the sense whereof, 
living and weighty testimonies were borne there- 
unto by Friends in the movings of the heavenly 
power which united us together.” 

At the time of their marriage, George Fox 
was forty-five years of age, and his wife fifty-five, 
she having been a widow eleven years. 


“We staid,” he says, “ about a week in Bris- 
tol, and then went together to Oldstone: where 
taking leave of each other in the Lord we parted, 
betaking ourselves each to our several service ; 
Margaret returning homewards to the north, 
and I passing on in the work of the Lord as be- 
fore.” 


“Near the close of the year 1669, George 
Fox, while in London, issued an address to Friends 
throughout the nation ; advising that in all their 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, inquiry should 
be made for such children of widows, and other 
poor Friends, as were suitable for apprenticeship, 
in order that places might be found for them 
among the members of their own society. His 
object was to secure for them suitable homes, 
where they would receive a guarded religious 
education, and would thus become qualified to 
promote the maintenance and comfort of their 
mothers in the decline of life. 

Leaving London, he visited some meetings in 
the country, and intending to go into Leicester- 
shire, he wrote to his wife that “if she found it 
convenient she might meet him there.” But when 
he arrived in that county, he heard that she had 
been again arrested in her own house, and taken 
to Lancaster prison, on account of the old sen- 
tence of premunire, from the penalty of which 
she had been released by an order of the king 
and council, the year before. After visiting a 
few more meetings he returned to London, where 
he despatched Mary Lower and Sarah Fell, two 
of his wife’s daughters, to wait on the king, in 
order to obtain from ‘him a full discharge. After 
diligent attention, they at length obtained an 
order to the sheriff for her release, which Sarah 
Fell carried to Lancaster without delay. She 
was also the bearer of the following letter from 
George Fox to his wife. 


“ My dear heart in the truth and life that 
changeth not— 

“Tt was upon me that Mary Lower and Sarah 
should go to the king concerning thy imprison- 
ment ; and to Kirby, that the power of the Lord 
might appear over them all in thy deliverance. 
They went; and then thought to have come 
down ; but it was upon me to stay them a little 
longer, that they might follow the business till 
it was effected ; which it now is, and is here sent. 
The late declaration of mine hath been very ser- 
viceable, people being generally satisfied with it. 
So no more but my love in the holy seed, 

GroraE Fox.” 





oo 





‘in the honorable marriage, in the covenant of 
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The “ declaration” was written on the occa- 


renewal of the Conventicle Act, in 1670.” 

The marriage certificate being a document of 
some interest, is here subjoined :-— 

“ These are to signify unto all whom this may 
concern, that on the eighteenth day of the eighth 
month, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty nine, George Fox and Margaret Fell 
propounded their intentions of joining together 


God, in men’s meeting at Broad-Mead, within 
the city of Bristol, (having before made mention 
of such their intentions to several friends,) on 
the behalf of which there wereseveral testimonies 
given, both by the children and relations of the 
said Margaret, then present, and several others, 
in the power of the Lord, both of men and 
women, declaring their satisfaction and appro- 
bation of their declared intention of marriage. 

.And likewise at another meeting both by men 
and women, at the place aforesaid, on the twenty- 
first day of the month and year aforesaid, the 
said George Fox and Margaret Fell did again 
publish their intention of joining together in the 
honorable marriage in the covenant of God, unto 
which there were again many living testimonies 
borne by the relations and friends them present, 
both of men and women. And the same inten- 
tions of marriage being again published by 
Dennis Hollister, at our public meeting place 
aforesaid, on the two and twentieth day of the 
month and year aforesaid, and then again, a 
public testimony was given to the same, that it 
was of God who had brought it to a pass. 

And for the full accomplishment of the afore- 
said proposal, and approved intention, at a public 
meeting, both of men and women Friends ap- 
pointed on purpose for the same thing, at the 
place aforesaid, according to the law and ordin- 
ance of God, and the example and good order 
of His people, mentioned in the Scriptures of 
truth, who took each other before witnesses and 
the elders of the people, as Laban appointed a 
meeting at the marriage of Jacob, and as a meet- 
ing was appointed on purpose when Boas and 
Ruth took each other, atid also so it was in 
Canaan, when Christ and his disciples went to a 
marriage, &c. ; the said George Fox did solemn- 
ly, in the presence of God, and us his people, 
declare that he took the said Margrret Fell in 
the everlasting power and covenant of God, which 
is from everlasting to everlasting, and in the 
honorable marriage, to be his bride and his wife. 
And likewise the said Margaret did solemnly 
declare that in the everlasting power of the 
mighty God, and in the unalterable word, and in 
the presence of God, His angels and his holy 
assembly, she took the said George Fox to be 
her husband, unto which marriage many living 
testimonies were borne in the sense of the power 
and presence of the living God, manifested in 
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the said assembly ; of which we whose names 
sion of a fresh persecution which followed the | are here subscribed are witnesses.” 


Friends of both sexes.) 


found the subjoined outlines of an impressive 
sermon delivered by our beloved friend, John 
Comly, at Byberry meeting, nearly twenty-one 
years'since. Believing that some friends, to whom 
his memory is dear, would read them with inter- 
est, I have forwarded them for insertion in the 
Intelligencer, should you deem them worthy. 


timony on the nature of silent worship. 
commenced by adverting to the state of enquiry 
common to children, as being a good and profit- 
able state, where the mind is sincerely desirous 


that was perhaps generally felt, and sometimes 
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(Then follow the signatures of ninety-two 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
In arranging some manuscripts recently, I 


H. P. 


In our meeting on First day, the 14th of 2d 
month, 1836, J. C. delivered an impressive tes- 


He 


to be instructed. He then mentioned an enquiry 


expressed among the children of Friends, or such 
as attended Friends’ silent meetings. What do 
we go to meeting for? He said this was often 
found to be a difficult question for parents to 
answer, so as to satisfy the enquiring minds of 
children—and mentioned several answers that 
might be given, and probably were—but for 
want of a more experimental and practical know- 
ledge of the nature of silent, spiritual worship, 
parents and the elder members of families were 
not qualified to lead the minds of children to an 
acquaintance with that state of mind in which 
this enquiry could be satisfied. He, however, 
concluded that one of the most simple and plain 
answers, and one which would be gencrally un- 
derstood, especially as related to the outward 
condition, was, to learn to be still. Some in- 
structive remarks were added on the inadequacy 
of this answer to satisfy even an infant mind— 
which seemed to open the way for introducing 
what he called a parable, as delivered by Daniel 
of old—“ Walk about Zion, count the towers 
thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks; consider 
her palaces; that ye may tell it to the genera- 
tion following.” 

In the application of this parable to the nature 
of silent spiritual worship, he first alluded to 
the historical account of the manner of building 
cities and towns in ancient times—that they 
were enclosed by a wall, on which there were 
towers erected for the watchmen, whose business 
it was to keep a look-out against the approach of 
enemies on every side, and when danger appear- 
ed, immediately to give the alarm to those within 
—there were also bulwarks erected on the walls 
for defence against their enemies; as well as 
palaces, for enjoyment in times of peace and 
prosperity, within the city. Zion was said to 
have been built on a mountain, or top of a hill, 
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in this manner, and included the temple or house 
of the Lord, where worship was performed. 

Considering Zion as the representation of the 
spiritual church, and its living members as being 
every one the house or temple of the Lord, in- 
closed within its walls—according to the decla- 
ration of the apostle, ‘‘ Ye are the temples of the 
living God’—and “‘ whose house ye are,” it was 
easy to perceive the analogy. Now, as travellers, 
or persons desirous of correct information and 
knowledge of subjects or places, are induced to 
examine them particularly, soas to become qual- 
ified to tell others, it was needful to walk about 
Zion—to consider well the state of mind in which 
silent spiritual worship could be acceptably per- 
formed. It must be obvious that the mind must 
become gathered, not only into outward but in- 
ward stiilness, circumscribed as by a wall—and 
that in telling or counting “the towers thereof,” 
it was easy to perceive the need of watchmen, or 
watchfulness on every side; for the enemies to 
this inwardly retired gathered state were many. 
On one hand, worldly thoughts, business cares 
of this life, might approach to annoy or divert 
the mind ; on another side, plans and schemes of 
amusement, pleasures, gratifications of animal 
appetites and passion might make an inroad, and 
a great variety of other wandering thoughts and 
presentations, as enemies to that state in which 
the temple of the Lord should be kept, in order 
to perform spiritual worship in. If the watch- 
men sleep, the towers become useless. But if 


enemy that approaches; it repairs to the bulwarks 
of defence—it marks these bulwarks well—it 
knows that early resistance to vain thoughts and 
intruding imaginations, through divine grace 
(the armor in these bulwarks,) soon puts them to 
flight. In this warfare, the mind becomes vic- 
torious, and prepared for the enjoyment of those 
palaces of delight and safety that are known in 
the pavilion of divine preservation—in the inner 
temple of the Lord’s house, where he is known 
to his children as arefuge. Thus the dedicated 
mind becomes experimentally and divinely qual- 
ified to “ tell the generation following,’ to the 
rising generation, the enquiring youthful mind, 
what we go to meeting for, and what good it 
does to go to meeting. 

Where and when this state of preparation is 
known, divine goodness never fails to manifest 
himself in his temple, and to qualify the mind 
to worship him in spirit and in truth ; to be the 
preacher and teacher of his people himself, and 
to renew their strength in him: but for want 
of this, and of being acquainted with this state 
of inward gathering into solemn, awful silence, 
for want of walking about Zion, counting the 
towers thereof, marking well the bulwarks, con- 
sidering her palaces, the mind may be in a 
very superficial state—unqualified to answer the 
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enquiries either vocally or by the expressive lan- 
guage of conduct and example of the rising gen- 
eration, or those inexperienced in this state. 

In the course of this interesting communica- 
tion, reference was had to the difference between 
the Society of Friends and other professors, in 
relation to the subject of worship. Friends pro- 
fess to worship in silence, in spirit, in the mind. , 
Hence outward or bodily stillness is needful, so 
as to have the least interruption to this ingath- 
ering into mental silence. But as the natural or 
human mind, comparable to water, is easily agi- 
tated through the medium of the senses,-it be- 
comes needful to guard against those interrup- 
tions as much as may be. Hence the query 
amongst Friends—is the hour appointed for 
assembling observed? because the sooner out- 
ward stillness is witnessed, the less the mind is 
liable tobe divided through the medium of the 
eye or the ear. 

But when punctuality is not observed, an un- 
settled state is often the consequence—add to 
this the use of bells on the horses. If all could 
meet at one time, these might not so much di- 
vert the attention, especially of children and 
young or weak and unstable minds—but this not 
being the case, especially in the short inclement 
mornings of this season, it might be well to con- 
sider and count the towers of watchfulness 
against unsettlement of mind, in those who en- 
deavored to be punctual in observing the hour 


| appointed for gathering. 
the mind, in examining itself, its state and con- 
dition, counts the towers, it sees these and every | 


THE PURSUIT OF RICHES. 

“Take heed and beware of covetousness; for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.”—Luke xii. 15. 

Many of the difficulties in life which men have 
to struggle with, arise from their sumptuous 
modes of living, and the excessive trading of a 
part of the community, to make themselves sud- 
denly rich. They seek to acquire wealth by their 
wits, and refuse the slow process of manual la- 
bor, or moderate business, to obtain the necessary 
meuns of subsistence. Business is followed on a 
large scale, not so much to provide for the natural 
wants of a family, as for the purpose of accumu- 
lating property, and securing the personal ag- 
grandizement of the trader. The successes of 
the few are like the prizes of a lottery, which 
serve to sharpen the appetites of the many, who 
often come out like those who draw the blanks. 
Others not only lose their own, but that which 
they had borrowed, or otherwise gotten posses- 
sion of. 

Perhaps there is no country where men hazard 
the property of others in business enterprizes 
more than in the United States. Many conduct 
their concerns in a reckless manner, without pro- 
per regard to the risks to which they are expos- 
ing other men’s estates and reputations; and 
often sell below what the cost of the goods and 











their expenses demand, for the sake of appearing 
to do a large business. By this course, many 
honest and circumspect traders are robbed of 
their dues, and of their proper share of business 
and profits, and are put to much difficulty in pro- 
curing a livelihood. Besides the loss of their 
own reputation, the character of the community 
suffers, by the insolvency of such wanton specu- 
lators; and if they are members of religious so- 
ciety, its reputation also is reproached. 

When creditors see that the prospect of recov- 
ering their own_is hopeless, and therefore suffer 
the loss without openly charging the debtor with 
actual dishonesty, some seem to think that little 
or no disgrace attaches to a man who gets hold of 
all the money and all the goods he can belonging 
to others, and squanders them in his fruitless 
enterprises. The debtor appears to think that 
all he has to do, is to compromise with his credi- 
tors upon the best terms he can make, who are 
generally compelled to submit to his dictates. If 
he has not, in some unjust and clandestine man- 
ner, secured a living out of their reach, he goes 
on again trading on borrowed capital, if he can 
obtain it; and perhaps, in the course of a short 
life, he may become bankrupt several times. No 
one can believe that any man thus wrongs others 
of their property by his unjustifiable proceedings, 
without suffering the loss of sound moral prin- 
ciple, and either involving himself in great un- 
happiness, or his feelings becoming extremely 
blunted. The cause of religion, and the impor- 
tance of bringing no blemish upon his profession, 
by failure to pay his just debts, must have had 
too little place in his mind, or he would have 
limited his business, and traded under such 
guards as not to hazard and squander the pro- 
perty of others. 

The various panics, as they are termed, in the 
trading community, and the complaints of hard 
times and dull business, are mainly produced by 
excessive and unwarrantable extension of trade 
and credit, and the contracting of expensive 
habits of living, founded upon temporary pros- 
perity, as it is deemed; for extreme trading, with 
its profits, will be invariably followed by an op- 
posite state of depression in business, and conse- 
quently the means to support a costly mode of 
life will be cut off. 

If Christians were governed by the spirit and 
precepts of the Divine Lawgiver, all these ex- 
tremes and their distressing consequences would 
be avoided. He directed his disciples to take no 
thought, saying, ‘What shall we eat or what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed; neither be ye of doubtful mind, for 
after all these things do the gentiles seek, and 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things; but seek first the kingdom of 
God, and the righteousness thereof, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 
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rust corrupt and thieves break through and steal, 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.”’ 
If one of our Lord’s Apostles were now to appear 
in the simple character that they did at the time 
of the Saviour’s advent, and to preach this doc- 
trine among the business community, most would 
conclude he was a man beside himself ;—they 
would despise his doctrine, and consider it un- 
worthy of their reception, or even notice; so 
little practical influence have those commands of 
the New Testament over them generally. It is 
tle “hundreds, the thousands, and the tens of 
thousands, they earnestly covet after, whether the 
salvation of their souls is ever worked out or not; 
the money they will have, if it can possibly be 
obtained, even at the risk of that work being de- 
ferred to the last moment, or of its not being ac- 
complished at all. Neither the doctrines of their 
Saviour, nor the powerful convictions and admon- 
itions of his Spirit in their hearts, appear to have 
any restraining influence over the pursuit of the 
great proportion after filthy lucre,—so completely 
fascinating and absorbing are the attractions of 
the iols of silver and gold. 

This insatiable thirst for wealth, not only 
creates its own evils in the trading community 
by the convulsions and disappointments which 
attend extreme trading, but the cause of religion 
—the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
hearts of men—is arrested by it. He is expelled 
or kept out of his rightful possession, the heart 
of man; and Mammon, the god of wealth and 
lust, takes his place—the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life, become the 
ruling passions. A great portion of mankind 
seem to have no time to spare for salvation— 
business, business—money, money—are the main 
objects of their desire. Where, then, are found 
among such professing Christians, the salt of the 
earth—the lights of the world? What light or 
example does the devotee to this world afford to 
the rising generation? Is there anything in his 
spirit, in his conduct, in his language, in his 
countenance, that draws and invites to Christ, 
and tells the youthful beholder that the salvation 
of his soul, and the glory of his Creator, are the 
great purposes to which the faculties of his mind 
and the strength of his body should be devoted, 
above every thing else? Is he leading him in 
the paths of righteousness, and contributing to 
make him, as he rises in life, a valuable citizen, 
a spiritual Christian, that he may become a 
leader and instructor of others in thesame path? - 
No such thing. His practice, his carnal doc- 
trines, his slavery to the world, tend to drive 
others from religion, and to bring it into dis- 
credit. 

Of what liitle importance in society is the mere 
man of the world! He commences his routine 
in the morning, reads his newspaper, talks upon 
business and politics, goes the round in his daily 
track of laboring, bartering and selling, and in- 
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quiring what news, and pretty much fills up the 
balance of his time in eatiug, drinking, and sleep- 
ing. When old age overtakes him, having lived 
without God in the world, nothing appears to in- 
terest him but the long-cherished ideas of busi- 
ness, and the security of his property. He re- 
jects the solemn subject of religion and salvation, 
looks upon its most conscientious professors as 
governed by imagination; and if he does not 
orally deny the truths of the Bible, his life shows 
they have little influence upon him. If he has 
religious connections and friends, they secretly 
deplore his destitution of the oil of the kingdom, 
and the little real comfort his society affords. His 
emptiness of the ‘one thing needful’ gives them 
many painful apprehensions ; and when he goes 
down to the grave, they have no cheering evi- 
dence that he had any sustaining interest in the 
Lord Jesus, or any solid ground for hope of ad- 
mission into his everlasting kingdom among the 
blessed. Such instances should be solemn warn- 
ings to survivors. 
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The following article from the ‘ National 
Zeitung,” a liberal paper published in Berlin, 
was translated and forwarded to us by a young 
Philadelphian now in that city. It is interest- 
ing, as giving some idea of how the actions of our 
government are looked upon abroad, and as an 
answer to the assertion that Europeans only take 
side with the Republican party in hopes that its 
success would be the signal for a dissolution of 
the Union. 

Berlin, 12th mo. 31st, 1856. 


THE NEW POSTULATE OF THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


The party platform upon which James Bu- 
chanan has been elected, by a relative majority 
of the American people, President of the United 
States, lays particular emphasis upon “ the 
equality of the States composing the Union.” 
The discussions which preceded the election have 
left no doubt as to the signification of this ex- 
pression. It means, “The servitude of laborers 
and their individual freedom are two things of 
perfectly equal standing. Wherever therefore 
the central power would have to decide between 
the two, it must refuse to do so, and leave the 
matter to chance, i. e. to the accidental inelina- 
tions of the first settlers who stream toward a 
new territory.” Buchanan is elected as repre- 
sentative of this “‘ Democratic’ principle. 

The Democratic party is, however, in its way 
a party of progress. It contents itself with no 
acquisition, no matter how arduously attained, 
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but regards it merely as a stepping-stone to 
further consequences. That it has given the 
ratification of an election victory to a doctrine 
which stands in diametrical opposition to its 
principles of ten years ago, is not enough; the 
thirst for further “saving deeds” leaves it no 
rest. Especially that fraction of the party which 
we would term in Kuropean language the extreme 
left (a fraction which, under its leader Calhoun, 
was contemptuously treated by a Democratic 
president twenty-five years ago, but since then, 
pressing forward step by step, has obtained the 
control of the party,) is diligently employed in 
pushing to the extreme point ‘‘ the consequences 
of the principle,” and in pointing out to Bu- 
chanan the path of ‘ Democratic progress’ which 
he must follow. They have lately, by their 
party organs, brought out a new postulate, and 
press it into public discussion with that nervous 
zeal which characterizes their whole bearing. 
This postulate is the re-opening of the African 
slave trade which has been forbidden since the 
year 1808. 

As long as the demand was discussed, with 
more or less violence, in journals only, we felt 
ourselves justified in regarding it merely as one 
of those extreme assertions to which the heat of 
a campaign carried on with uncommon bitterness 
generally leads. But it has left this stage. In 
the message with which Gov. Adams, of South 
Carolina, on the 24th November, opened the 
legislative body of that State, he uttered the de- 
mand with even greater distinctness than it had 
been done by the Charleston Standard, and gave 
us clearly to understand, that at the proper time 
it would be forced upon the country with the 
usual threats of a dissolution of the Union. The 
subject appears, therefore, soon about to be taken 
from the field of theoretical discussion and be- 
come part of the politics of the United States. 
Under these circumstances it appears important 
enough to justify a closer examination of the 
argument of Gov. Adams. (Here follow copious 
extracts from the message, after which the writer 
proceeds’ as follows.) 

Whatever we may find to censure in his de- 
ductions they are at least logical. If we acknow- 
ledge the single little postulate that slavery is 
just, reasonable and beneficent, it follows as a 
matter of course that one only fulfils a duty of 
humanity in making as many negroes as possible 
partakers of the blessing. This postulate, how- 
ever, is considered by the whole southern half of 
the Democratic party, (and this half forms at 
least two thirds if not three fourths of the party) 
as a firmly established truth which needs no 
further demonstration. And even if we confine 
ourselves to the point of the state and federal 
laws, as the election of Buchanan has interpreted 
them, the position of Mr. Adams cannot be as- 
sailed. His comparison between the European 
emigration to the Northern States of the Union 
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and the importation of negroes into the Southern 
States becomes then perfectly proper. For the 
party programme which was successful, Novem- 
ber 4th, established the absolute equality of 
slavery and free labor as relating to the Federal 
government, and it is therefore an unavoidable 


vate and perfect their disposable labor in a man- 


_ner which may render it possible for them to do 


without British custom ; instead of this they wish 
to draw from Africa still further importations of 
the rawest labor, to inerease the production of 


| cotton to an unnatural degree, and thereby to 


inference that the latter cannot impose any — make still worse their condition of dependance 
to -. ve ncaa ~s ee os roe | upon foreign custom. If they persevere in this 
meso shell vom yetacignegeheretvny she Dente: | daateuhs Stepanek Rangepranepallin 
i , therefore, -| suddenly hurled from the height of politica. 
cratic party will be able to offer no resistance to | power which they have attained in the Union. 
crac of = - a ; aa aad | aaneee . oe : a ae oo - place 
0 thern indignation and respect fo -| which Gov. Adams points to with such uneasy 
terests of the more northern slave States, (espe- | forebodings, if in the course of a generation the 
cially Virginia and Kentucky,) whose chief staple | production of cotton in the East Indies and 
product is negroes, which would fall in value if| Algiers should increase to such an extent as to 
the slave trade were renewed, force them to make | supply the demand of Europe, then will the 
a temporary pause in their march of “ progress.” | southern states find a market for their cotton 
aa ne ape near or however far the ow | only in the northern states (whose industry will 
of Mr. Adams may be from its realization, he | meanwhile have enormously increased,) and will 
nae nes ern vo ro eas a _ — of dependance 9 - —_ 
superfiuousness and the absurdity of a | which, as far as we can see, will be the dea 
long-winded treatises on the American slavery | blow to their political power and to their “ pecu- 


question, which proceed on the supposition that 

the slaveholders would gladly get rid of slavery 

if they could; that it is only maintained as a | 
necessary unavoidable evil, and that any states- | 
man would show the slave-holders a great kind- | 
ness who should suggest to them a method and | 
means fur the gradual abolition or amelioration | 
of the “ peculiar institution.” Mr. Adams only | 
repeats what has been preached for years in | 
countless Democratic organs (from the New Or- 


liar institution in its present form.” 





We are requested to insert the following 
notice. 

The time of holding Salem Quarterly Meeting 
has been changed to the 5th day after the first 
2d day in the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th months. 
The next Quarter will be held at Woodstown in 


leans Delta, the Charleston Standard and Mer-| the 3d month, instead of the one which under 


cury, the Richmond Enquirer and Examiner, to | the old arrangement would have been on 5th day 


the New York Day Book) when he says “ slavery 


| last. 


is the most secure and permanent foundation for | 


free state institutions.’ But in the very mo- 


ment when he boasts its strength and perman- | 


ence, he betrays its Achilles’ heel. How in- 
genuous is his confession that the existence of 
slavery is rendered doubtful as soon as Kurope 
can do without American cotton, and that the 


Kast Indies already produce more cotton than | 


the United States did in 1820. 

And thus Mr. Adams affords usa deep in- 
sight into the political and financial consequences 
of his much boasted institution. Raw and sim- 
ple slave labor can be applied to nothing but the 
production of raw stuffs, and on this single branch 
of production hangs now the financial existence 
of the slave States. There is no industry in 
them which could make them independent of 
foreign customers. While the northern and 
northwestern States form a self-dependent finan- 


cial community, the southern States must con- | 


fess that their whole existence depends upon 
foreign conjunctures over which they have no 
control. And instead of being brought, by the 
threatening prospects which the competition of 
the Kast Indies and Algiers opens to them, to 
the perception of the fact that they must culti- 








Marrisp,—On the Ist of 1st mo. 1857, in Half Moon 
| Township, Centre Co., Pa., Jane Way, daughter of 
| Robert and Hannah Way, the latter deceased, to Isaac 
| Brown, of Clearfield Co. 
» On the 4th of this month by Friends’ cere- 
(mony, AvexanpeR V. Manwnine, to Sartre Mar- 
SHALL, daughter of Joseph Marshall, all of the city of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 








Diep,—On the 22d of 12th month last, Resecca 
| Cooper, aged 14 years, daughter of James and Lucy 
Cooper of Woodbury. 


» Of scarlet fever on the 22d of 1st month, 
Lyvia, daughter of Robert and Martha Way, of Half 
| Moon Township, Centre Co., Pa., aged two years and 
two months. 


——, At her residence in Kent County, Maryland, 

| on the 20th of 1st mo. 1857, Hannan Artxinson, in the 
85th year of her age; she was for many years an elder 
| of Cecil Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


| ———, At his residence on Duck Creek, Henry Co., 
|Ind., on the evening of the 16th of lst mo. 1857, 
Hvueun Mitts, aged about sixty-two, an Elder in 
Friends’ Society twenty-two years. He was a man 
of sterling integrity, and in his death a wife has lost a 
kind husband, a large family a tender and beloved 
| father, and the neighborhood a useful and exemplary 
citizen. A. J.P. 
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For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c., for First Month. 


1856 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 3d’s 2d’s 
Snow, : ‘ é ‘ ° 12 10 
Cloudy days without storms, . . 4 8 
Ordinary clear days, o ja% ° 12 11 

31 31 


Temperatures, Deaths, &c. 

The average mean Temperature of this month 
for the past Sixty- Light years has been about 31 
deg.,—for 1856 it was 24.15 deg., and for 1857, 
22.37 deg. 

We can find nothing on our record as low as 
this, for this month, as far back as 1790 inclu- 
sive—nothing /ess than 26 deg. has occurred du- 
ring that entire period, except in the years 1832, 

.25 deg.—1840, 24 deg., and last year, (1856) 
24.15 deg. 

In broad contrast stand the years 1790, 44 
deg.— 1793, 40 deg., and 1828, 39 deg. The 
23d and 24th days of the present month of this 
year may well be remembered for intensity of 
cold in this city. Thermometer varying from 3 
to 7 degrees below zero. 

It is useless to attempt to chronicle all the 
items in reference to the late “cold spell.” It 
may safely be said not to have been equalled in 
the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” ‘ All 


along the frontier of New York State the mer- | 
cury was down fen, twenty and forty degrees be- | 


low zero, and at Waterton the quick-silver froze 


up at thirty, seven below!” (so says the New-York | 


Tribune ) “The terrible snow storm of the 18th, 
has not been equalled for many years. The hu- 


morously called ‘Express Train’ from New- | 


York being 48 hours in making the trip, while 


on the Baltimore Railroad, nineteen locomotives | 


were employed in endeavoring to clear the track, 
which was even then accomplished with difficulty. 
The James River, in Virginia, is frozen over, as 
also Long Island Sound, from the Connecticut 


shore to Long Island. New Haven harbor is | 
frozen tight, and nothing but ice cau be secn | 


from the topmost of a vessel with a spy-glass,” 
&e., &e. 
The deaths recorded for 1st mo., 1856, amounted to 866 
66 © =: 1857, £1 1387 
To present a fair view of the case, however, it 
must be stated that 1857 records five weeks ; but 
even then, if we deduct for the week ending Ist 
mo. 8d, 248 cases, we still have the startling 
increase of two hundred and seventy-three deaths 
in four weeks. 


J. M. E. 

The following additional particulars were re- 
ceived after the above was in type: 

The unusually warm weather of the 8th inst., 
(First day) deserves a passing notice. The 
writer has searched his diary as far back as 1836 
inclusive, and can find but two days so early in 


the month either equal to or exceeding it—for 
instance : 

On 2d mo. 8, 1857, the thermometer at 9, 12 
and 3 o’clock respectively stood at 52—60—64 
degrees—on 2d mo. 3d, 1842, at 57-—61—64, and 
on 2d mo. 4, 1842, at 683—65—65 degrees. 

Second mo. 20th and 23d, 1840, and Second 
mo. 15, 1851, each exceeded the &th instant, but 
these were later in the season ; and the five days 
here enumerated constitute the only days during 
any Second month since 1836, inclusive, equal 
to, or exceeding in height of temperature the 
before-mentioned 8th instant. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 9, 1857. 

M. E. 





LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 
Jerusalem. 


“ How does the city sit solitary that was full 
of people?’ These opening words of the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremy will break upon your lips as 
at the close of a toilsome day your eyes first fall 
upon the sad gray walls which hide all that is left 
of the once proud Jerusalem. “Is this the city 
that men called the perfection of beauty, the joy 
of the whole earth?’ These mocking words will 
follow you like an echo as you pace silently along 
the narrow streets, arrested only by the cries of 
petty traffic and of lying beggary. Dim indeed 
has the fine gold become when the wretched 
remnant of the tribes of Israel are spurned along 
the ways of their Holy City by the scornful 
curse of their oppressors. Here, according to 
prophecy, are “the stones of the sanctuary 
poured out into the top of every street;” the 
| soldiers of the heathen defile with their touch 
the marble which might once have beenin courts 
of the Lord. The.‘rampart and the wall” are 
there ; but ‘‘they languish together;”’ the watch- 
| men of Zion walk no more about them, and the 
cheers of the spearmen no longer encourage the 
fainting hearts of the people of God. The whole 
spectacle before you at Jerusalem is one of pro- 
| phecy illustrated. This is the deepest impression 

that you bring away. The region around Naza- 
reth repeats to you strikingly the parables of the 
Saviour; the hills and plains of Galilee and 
| Judea show you again the customs and the life 
| of the ancient Jewish ages; Carmel and Sharon 
and the Jordan tell over again their histories of 
| miracle ; but from Jerusalem you learn chiefly 
| how true, how vivid, how solemn are the utter- 
ances of prophecy, which have described the fu- 
ture and declared the doom of the’ house and 
people who rebelled against the God who had set 
them in their glorious seat. 

Prophecy haunts you, as, in obedience to the 
rhythmic command of the Psalmist, “you walk 
about Zion to tell the towers thereof, and mark 
well her bulwarks.””? These are weak now, and 
the space which they embrace is small, scarce 
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half of that which the army of Titus saw en- 
closed and defended when they encamped on 
that northern plain. In a single hour you have 
“gone round” the city. Gray andoldare these 
walls, and high they seem when you can look 
down from them into the deep ravines ; but they 
would make a poor defence against the assaults 
of modern warfare. Along their eastern side 
you may see the great stones, worn smooth by 
time, which the Jewish captives kissed at their 
parting, which our Saviour saw when he was led 
from Gethsemane to the high priest’s house. The 
battlements would be beautiful in their long, 
symmetric, wedge-shaped ranges, if Saracen skill 
could seem beautiful on the walls of Jerusalem. 
Was it not said, “The sons of strangers shall 
build up thy walls’? 

And here, by the western gate, is the fort of 
the city, mounted with a few rusty guns, which 
utter themselves only on the days of official holi- 
day or Moslem festival. Was the fort in which 
David dwelt, from which, as they say, he looked 
down upon the house of Uriah, and saw first the 
mother of Solomon, was this so small, so vile, 
so poorly garnished, so weakly garisoned as the 
castle which your guide so boastfully points out, 
as if it were a marvel of strength and grace? 
You may stop to trace the junction of the modern 
with the ancient portion; to see how much of the 
once famous tower, which Herod built, remains; 
to conjecture the sight of those companion towers 


of the palace of Herod; of all the magnificent 
cisterns and granaries and halls which were once 
gathered on the spot; but here, too, will come 
in that sentence of Isaiah, ‘‘ The forts and towers 
shall be for dens forever.” 

The best life of an ancient Jewish city was to 


be seen in its gateways. The modern gates of 
Jerusalem show as well the characteristic features 
of its life. There the heavier traffic of the market 
is settled ; and the merchants of the city meet 
the wayfarers of the wilderness, who lead thus 
far their laden camels, but hesitate to descend 
the dangerous streets. The captain of the guard 
sits there, with an air as arrogant, an indolence 
as stately, and a train of servants as obsequious 
as any ancient king. The mollahs of the mosque 
are there to represent the class of Pharisees and 
Scribes; not a few are ready with scanty ma- 
terials to ply their literal trade, though they 
lack the learning of the Jewish scribes. Hach 
javizary is a Sadducee, if want of faith and piety 
make Sadducees now. If wisdom crieth not now 
in the openings of the gates, there is “ war” 
there, a continual, fierce war of words, fiercest 
at the closing of the gates, and inflamed, as in 
the days of the Judges, by the “new gods” 
which the races have chosen. Beggars abound 
there, loathsome as Lazarus at the gate of Dives. 
Blind men beg there for charity, earnest as Bar- 
timeus, though less hopeful than he of cure. 
Along the pathway outside the portal are a row 
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of lepers, hideous to see, whose repulsive touch 
Christians need not the statutes of Moses to 
make them shrink from. Fanatic dervises coun- 
terfeit well there the men “ possessed with 
devils,” gaining the reputation of sainthood by 
their frenzy and their rags. At one hour of the 
day you may see, at the gate of St. Stephen, 
“the horsemen set themselves in array.” At 
all hours, in the gate toward Jaffa, you may see 
them turn aside the poor and reject them who 
sit for alms. 

Many of the ancient gates of Jerusalem, of 
which we read in the Book of Nehemiah, have 
been closed ; of some, the place is now uncertain. 
None can be identified with the few modern en- 
trances that suffice for the reduced city. On the 
south, at the end of a long street, is the “‘ Zion’s 
Gate ;”’ but it does not stand where the sacred gate 
once stood, through which David and the priests 
came in on their solemn days. It opens only 
for the few who go out on Mount Zion to pray 
at the tomb of David, or for the occasional pro- 
cession, when the body of some Christian monk 
or stranger is borne to burial. The “ Valley 
Gate” and the “‘ Water Gate” may, perhaps, be 
represented by those which bear now respective- 
ly the names of Jaffa and St. Stephen; the one 
on the west, the other on the east. The ‘“ Gate 
of Benjamin’? most likely was in that hollow 
where now caravans from Damascus enter the 
city. You may see, though you may not ex- 
amine, the elaborate structure in the eastern 
wall, which marks the site of the “ Beautifal 
Gate,” the Golden Gate where Peter healed the 
lame man and where Jesus came in on his tri- 
umphal day. The fear of the Moslems keeps it 
solidly walled up and closely guarded, since, 
through this, destruction is expected to come to 
their power. Other gates walled up may still 
be detected ; but the effort to identify these with 
the “Fish Gate,” or the “Sheep Gate,” the 
‘¢ Prison Gate,” or the “ Dung Gate” ends with 
conjecture. The antiquary has a chance for 
study in the architecture of the gates which 
remain in the arches of the Beautiful Gate, the 
lions of the Gate of Stephen, the fantastic orna- 
ments of the gate on the north, and massive 
tower of the gate on the west. 

One needs to learn carefully the rules concern- 
ing these gates, else in the walks about Jerusa- 
lem he may meet with some uncomfortable sur- 
prises. In the Apocalypse, it is said of the 
celestial city, that ‘‘ the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day,” and “ there shall beno night 
there.’ In this respect the earthly city does not 
agree with the new Jerusalem. There is night 
there, and it begins when the sun goes down; 
and it requires hard pleading and patient waiting 
and liberal backish to persuade the obstinate 
guard to open for you, if you have lingered on 
the hills beyond the hour. On Friday, the 
Moslem Sabbath, the gates are closed for three 
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hours in the middle of the day, to give the 
faithful leisure for safe and uninterrupted prayer; 
and many are the curses without of those who 
must tarry for the deliberate worship of those 
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in the book of trpth, that at one time there did 
a storm arise, and those that were in the ship 
became very much afraid, lest they should be 
cast away; but their dear Saviour, even the 


within. The gates are opened at morning with | 
the first light; and long before sunrise the | 
merchants have started on their journey to the | 
eoast, and the monks have gone out to their! 
matins at the Tomb of Mary. 

It is equally difficult to identify the streets of | 
modern Jerusalem with those of the ancient city. | 
The plough which passed over them eighteen | 
centuries ago, the ruins which have so often 
choked them, have obliterated so far the ancient 
lines, that even the course of the vallies have been | 
changed. The valley of the Tyropoon or “‘cheese- 
mongers,” which once girdled Mount Zion on 
the north and the east, separating it from Akra 
and Moriah, is now so nearly filled up that the 
street above it seems but little depressed from 
the streets adjoining. The pavement of all the 
streets arrests attention, made up as it evidently 
is, of the fragments of ancient edifices, the pala- 
ces and warehouses and temples of the ancient 
city. Wherever you walk you tread upon stones | 
“ polished after the similitude of a palace.” The 
grain merchants sit at the corners of the streets 
on the broken columns which once stood in the | 
porches, and the dogs eat from what may once 
have been the rich man’s table. You are re- 
minded, too, at every turn, of the words of| 
Jeremy: “Seest thou not what they do in the| 
streets of Jerusalem? The children gather | 
wood, and the fathers kindle fire, and the wo- 
men knead their dough to make cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven, and to pour out drink offer- 
ings to other gods.’”’ For are not these small 
unleavened loaves sold in the courts of the 
Lord’s house, in honor of Mary the immaculate ? | 
and are not many gods remembered in the con- 
fusions of nations and religions there ? 

[To be continued.] 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
How many wiles, how many snares, 
To entice the youthful mind away. 

- I have always felt that we could not begin too 
soon todo well. In the days of our youth let 
us love the Lord, and let it be our concern through 
the days of maturer years; and, when we 
have grown old and feeble, we will be remembered | 
by the God of our youth. My dear young 
friends, seek the Lord now while you are young; 
hearken to his gentle admonitions ; listen to 
that still small voice within ; for it is the spirit 
of truth, sent unto you, to lead you gently along, 
step by step, from earth to Heaven. Q, listen 
to it, obey its dictates, and you will find in God 
a father and a friend. [ have never found a 
better nor a surer guide than this; although it 
may lead you in ways that you have never be- 
fore walked in, yet be not afraid. For we read 





spirit of Truth, commanded the winds and the 
waves to be still, and they obeyed him, and 
those that were in the ship were saved; and so 
it would be with you. Each one of us may be 
likened unto a ship, sailing, as it were, upon the 
broad ocean of time, and those many things 
which beset us, and tempt us to do evil, may be 
likened unto the winds and waves, which, if they 
were not hushed into silence, would, in time, 
carry us far away from that straight pathway, 
and we should never reach the port of Heaven. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 31st, 1857. 





THE WORK AND WAY OF LIFE. 


*¢ Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be 
established.” 

Why are we here? To be and to do what, 
has God placed us on the earth? What is the 
object of life? We are in the midst of a world, 
each part of which has its work todo. Every 
thing around us, is tending to some end. Sun, 
and moon, and stars, the blade of grass, the mote 
in the sunbeam, have their object: God created 
them for accomplishing it. We are parts of this 
same creation, creatures of the same God, links 
of the great chain; and are we alone, in this 
world of activity, left with no certain end whither 
to tend, no work to do, nothing to strive for? Is 


man alone objectless? What mean all these ° 


rich gifts which he has received, his strength, 
his aspirations, his reason? Can they all be 
meaningless, and this best work of the creation 
be made for nought? Is man so richly endowed 
to do nothing? It cannot be: God is not wont 
thus to create for no purpose. Man, then, must 
have some destiny to work out: his life here is 
meant to be one of labor and striving for some 
end. 

But we can go one step farther. In all else, 
we see that the gifts of the Creator to each 
creature are exactly proportioned to what it has 
to do.. He does not give any superfluous strength 
nor any unnecessary faculties. There is no 
waste in the divine adaptation of means to ends ; 
but each creature has just those powers and that 
degree of strength which it needs to accomplish 
its object. For humble offices, faculties are 
bestowed, humble, yet sufficient, and continually 
increasing as we ascend in the scale of being 
and the work increases in magnitude. 

Now, what inference can we draw from this, 
as to man’s object? It must be one worthy of 
his noble powers: it cannot be anything low 
and grovelling, that he was put into the world 
to accomplish. God has not been so lavish of 
his gifts to him, only that he might do the work 
of a tree or an animal. We can assume, then, 
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in the beginning, that there lies before us in life 
some object to be accomplished, and that no 
mean and sordid one. 

What, then, is this exacted object of human 
life? What is that which gives a meaning to 
all our endearments and which should be the 
end in all our strivings ? 

We know no better practical answer to give to 
the question, than that we were placed in the 
world to build up a perfect character.. For this 
purpose has the Creator made us. It is his will 
that this should be the object of life. 

But what is this work ? What is the building 
up of acharacter? Let us commence with the 
beginning. When we come into the world, we 
are not entering upon the hopeless task of re- 
pairing the ruins of a broken down nature ; but 
we have no character, good or bud. To settle 


which of it shall be, is the all-important question, | 
The materials are | 
given into our hands plastic and unformed; we | 


which our life is to answer. 


are to mould them into whatever shape of beauty | 


or deformity we will. We have tendencies; we 
have capacities ; our faculties are imparted to us. 
These are to be developed, each in its appropri- 
ate way. Our passions are to be controlled ; our 
desires regulated, and kept from clashing with 


each other; our tendencies, good if properly re- | 
strained, are to be confined within these proper 
limits; good acts are to be confirmed into habits, 
and good emotions hardened into principles. 


Here, then, are the materials upon which we are 
to work. We are placed, too, in the midst of 
circumstances and in relations which give our 
faculties opportunity to act, and our capacities to 
develop: all these we are-to use as means of 
growth. Qur life is the workshop where this 
wonderful product is fashioned, not all at once, 
but slowly, year by year, and hour by hour. Each 
moment furnishes us opportunity to develop it; 
each event, however slight. It is forming in our 
work and our recreation, in our idleness and in 
our toil ; it is ever forming when we think noth- 
ing of it, as well as when we are most earnestly 
siriving. 

But a rule is needed to guide us to the right 
formation of character. We must know what 
the true way is, if we would walk in it, This 
rule God has planted within us. It is no un- 
certain and indefinite thing; and, when our 
nature is calmly interrogated, the answer is clear 
and decided. ‘The aspirations which we feel are 
too plain to be mistaken ; but in our lives, there 
are storms of passion and trouble, when this 
inner voice becomes obscure and ambiguous. We 
are therefore not left to this alone ; in addition 
to the intuitions implanted in our natures, God 
has sent a messenger to. show us the way, and 
give us new motives for walking in it. The light 
of nature is confirmed and brightened by the 
light of revelation. We are atthe helm, and 
are to direct the voyage; but we do not steer, 
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like those ancient navigators, by the stars alone, 
which are set in the sky to testify of the way 
homeward ; for these are obscured by the pass- 
ing cloud, and fail us in storm and in tempest, 
when we need them most. But in addition, God 
has given us the same compass, the divinely 
poised finger, which points out the way alike in 
sunshine and in storm. The materials, then, 
are placed before us; the opportunity for using 
them is given, and the rule by which we may 
know how to use them aright. 

Here, then, is a worthy object for which to 
live. This great, this never-ending work we 
were placed in the world to labor on; we are to 
strive to build up for ourselves the perfect char- 
acter. Here is the all-embracing object : noth- 
ing can be sosmall that it may notaid in accom- 
plishing it, nothing so great that it is not included 
in it. This is the centre round which all other 
interests move, and toward which they gravitate. 
They are the means, this the end; and unless 
tending to this, are vain and worthless. 

This exalted end is then before us as the true 
object of life. But do we recognize it as the 
actual one which we are pursuing? Do we 

really make all else subservient to this? Letus 
| look around us, let us look within us and see how 
faithful we have been to it. We shall find that 
| there are many things substituted in its place. 
| It may not always, or often, be that these un- 
‘worthy objects are pursued in consequence of a 
| deliberate act of choice; perhaps, without ever 
acknowledging it to ourselves, we practically 
| seek them. 
| We have seen men, who have appeared to live 
for nothing higher than mere sensual pleasure. 
| They have degraded their noble powers into the 
‘servants of excess. They seemed to act on the 
| Epicurean maxim, “ Let us eat and drink; for 
| t0-morrow we die.” If thus they have lived, it 
| might be well for them, if they would die; but 
| there is life eternal for the sensualist as for the 
| saint. The grave does not offer him an ever- 
lasting sleep; the end is not yet. Aud what 
shall then be the terrible consequences of a life 
worse than wasted, what shall be the fearful 
revelations of that future state, no man knoweth 
But how awful the results even here! We have 
spent the time given us for growth, in weaken- 
ing and corrupting the faculties we ought to 
have developed. The mandike has been steadily 
sinking into the animal, and as far as was.in our 
power, the divine in ushas been extinguished. 
Or it may be that we have not chosen an 
altogether bad object for which to live, but have 
exalted one that should be merely secondary inte 
the first place in our regards. 1t would be easy 
to give illustrations of this. There is worldly 
gain, which occupies, and rightly, much of*men’s 
time and thoughts. But some seem to act as if 
“ being’s end and aim” was, by some. base als 
'chemy, to transmute whatever faculties they are 




















endowed with, their thoughts, their knowledge, 
their strength, into gold. 


[To be continued.] 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


From out the waving branches of those thick em- 
bowering trees, 

Whose long boughs sweep the broad peaked roof, 
swayed by the summer breeze: 

Amid those green and leafy shades, our * old home- 
stead” rears its walls, 

With its green lawn, its vine-wreathed porch, its old 
familiar halls. 

The rose peeps at the window pane, the honeysuckles 
twine, 

Where the neatly latticed bower supports the cling- 
ing vine; 

The ta!l trees rise to shelter it, the sweet flowers 
bloom around, 

The air is loaded with perfume, the rich leaves strew 
the ground ; 

The ivy and clematis, to the very house-top climb, 

And along the casement eaves, where oft in the still 
night time, 

I’ve stood and watched the twinkling stars, in the 
blue expanse above, 

And wished my spirit freed might soar to the realms | 
of light and love. 

When the pale moon sailing o’er the sky, in majesty 
and grace, 

Sheds down her soft and silvery beams on Nature’s 
sleeping face; 

And the large old oak that stands alone upon the green 
hill side, 

The last of three old stately trees, once our home- 
stead’s boast and pride; | 

And the rustic bench, my favorite seat, beneath the 
sylvan shade, 

Where in the happy days gone by, my sunny child- 
hood played ; | 

I love it still, though Ino more, as in the days long 








| 








gone, 
Will ‘io with mirthful gaiety, upon that verdant | 
awn. 

I yet am young, the weight of years rests light upon 
my brow, 

But the memory of my childhood’s days comes steal- 
ing o’er me now, 

When hope undimmed, her beacon light around my 
pathway shed, 

And strewed bright garlands, o’er my way, those 
garlands now are dead. 

Ah yes ! those bright and bounding hopes that thrilled 
my childish heart, 

Have passed away, and left me now as all things bright 
depart ; 

How oft my young heart danced with joy, at thoughts 
of coming bliss, 

As if such dreams were realized in such a world as 
this. 

In after years, I’ve seen those hopes fade like the 
morning ray, 

Visions full as fair and bright, and as transient in their 
stay— 

The fond wild dreams of other days, how fleeting 
and how vain; 

Yet even now my heart would gladly dream them o’er 
again. 

But happiness dwells with me still, I’min youth’s 
opening prime, 

Yet oft my yearning heart turns back, to my child- 
hood’s joyous time: 
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And like the warrior rushing on, to where his fame 
is found, 

Looks back with “longing, lingering’? gaze, on his 
homestead’s peaceful bound; 

And amid the clash, the din of war, amid his proud 
career, 

His yearning heart turns fondly back, to the scenes 
that were so dear :— 

*Tis thus as year rolls after year, and childhood’s joys 
recede ; 

Though peace be with us, still we turn to the happy 
hours fled. 

And should the heart grow stern or cold, ’mid the hard 
warfare of life, 

Or lose its heavenly purity ’mid the cold and heartless 
strife ; 

Then Jet the thoughts of other years, the remembered 
days of yore, 

Come to the sad and lonely heart, with their soothing 
spell once more; 

And ever if in foreign lands, should our wearied foot- 
steps roam, 

Let those memories be with us still, our childhood, 
and our home. 


E. T. M. 





From the Daily Register. 
* LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 


BY MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. 


Nay, frown not on thy brother’s creed, 
Should it, perchance, dissent from thine ; 

That which supplies is inward need, 
Should make thee to repine. 


The Source from whence our beings flow— 
The Power which did all things create, 
Has placed the star of lesser glow 
In Heaven beside a brighter mate ! 


Through that illimitable range, 
The universe of sight and sound ! 
We can but mark, harmonious change, 
Makes beauty. everywhere abound. 


Even in leaves, and buds, and flowers, 
We see each differing from its kind— 
How tame, then, were this world of ours, 
If there were but one mould for mind! 


If, then, thy brother sees the truth, 
In what to him, is clearer light, 

Shalt thou consume thy strength and youth 
In proving his the falser sight ? 


Shouldst thou not rather kindly join 

To his, thy loving words and deeds ? 
That each new happiness might coin, 

In trampling down dissension’s weeds ! 


Whatever things are honest, pure— 
Whatever things are true and just— 

Wherever found, but these secure, 
And thou shalt triumph in thy trust! 


As children of one Gon, beloved! 
Learn to forbear and suffer long! 

Be quickly to compassion moved, 
Free to forgive and right the wrong! 


And over all, that mantle cast, 
Whose beauty hallows bond and free ? 
Which draws a veil o’er errors past— 
The spotless garb of Cuanirr. 





Open your heart to sympathy, but close it to 
despondency. The flower which opens to receive 
the dew, shuts against the storm. 





am an emt, ab. @ 1 oo oe 
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‘GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following compact and interesting sketch 
of the growth of the United States during the 
past year, we take from the Washington Globe 
of the 10th inst: 

During the past year the prosperity of the Uni- 
ted States has received an unexampled develop- 
ment. The various sources of true national 
wealth, the cultivation of new lands, the increase 
of the crops, the extension of manufactures, the 
working of mines, the import and export trade, 
foreign and home commerce, the construction 
and working of railroads, the growth and em- 
bellishment of cities, have all wonderfully in- 
creased, and, by adding largely to the capital of 
the country, have given such impulse and activity 
to business of all kinds, that it has far surpassed 
the best results of any preceding year. This 
growth of prosperity is but partially shown by 
the published statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, inasmuch as the fiscal year of the Gov- 
ernment closes with the 30th of June, and, while 
the result of those statements embrace and are 
largely affected by the business of the latter half 
of 1855, they do not include that of the latter 
half of 1856. An approximate idea of the busi- 
ness of the year can be formed by examining 
tables of the commerce and finances of New 
York in 1856. The transactions of the New 
York Clearing-house for 1856, show an increase 
of $1,700,000,000, or thirty per cent. on those 


of 1855, making the total for the year amount 
to the enormous sum of $7,300,000,000. The 
transactions of the London Clearing-house in 


1839, amounted to $4,772,000,000. They 
amount now probably to triple that sum. If so, 
the business of New York is equal to half that 
of London. In the imports and exports of New 
York, there has been an increase of thirty-three 
per cent. on those of 1855. The increase in 
railroad traffic has been from twenty to thirty 
per cent. 

The increase in the cultivation of new lands, 
one of the chief elements of our prosperity, is 
shown by the large sales of those lands, and by 
the grants of the public domain, amounting to 
seventeen million six hundred thousand acres, 
nearly four times the .extent of Massachusetts, 
or more than Belgium and Holland united. Be- 
sides these large appropriations, Congress has 
esa during the year, to railroads, or to 

tates that will, sooner or later, partially make a 
similar disposition of them, about twenty-one 
million seven hundred thousand acres; making 
a total of sales and grants in a single year of 
thirty-nine million three hundred thousand acres, 
equal in extent to Virginia, or to almost a third of 
France. Notwithstanding the great decrease 
for so many years in the Federal domain, the 
public lands yet remaining unsold in the Terri- 
tories are equal in extent to the present thirty- 
one States, or more than all Kurope, except 
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Russia. Farming and industrial production has 
kept pace with other departments. Its approxi- 
mate value, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, from the returns of the census of 1840 
and that of 1850, was, during the year 1856, 
about 2,600,000,000 dollars, or triple that of 
1830. 

The Secretary estimates the value of the entire 
property of the United States, taxed and not 
taxed, at 11,317,000,000 dollars, exclusive of 
the public domain. He estimates the population 
at 26,964,312. 

At the close of 1855, there were 21,069 miles 
of railroad. There are now more than 24,000 
miles. The telegraph, which does so much to 
diminish the loss- of interest on capital, and to 
quicken business, by annihilating, as it were, the 
‘‘ magnificent distances” of our territory, now 
extends in almost every direction throughout the 
States. It is estimated that the aggregate length 
of our electric telegraph is from forty to fifty 
thousand miles. 

Our merchant marine has made great progress 
during the year. There have been constructed 
two hundred and twenty-one steamers, and se- 
venteen hundred and three sail vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 469,394 tons. Notwith- 
standing this large addition, the official lists show 
a decrease in the tonnage of the merchant marine 
on that of 1855, caused by a more careful exami- 
nation of the old lists, the effect of which has 
been to drop from the account a large number 
of vessels sold abroad, lost, or long since con- 
demned. 

During the year, the Federal Government has 
reduced its debt to twenty-five per cent. It now 
amounts to 30,000,000 dollars, with a residue in 
the treasury of 22,000,000 dollars, after the 
payment of ali demands. The President states 
that this debt can be entirely extinguished for 
the second time, (it having been entire liquida- 
ted in 1835-6,) by the beginning of 1858, and 
he recommends that Congress take measures to 
prevent the injurious effects that would necessa- 
rily be produced by too great an accumulation of 
specie in the Treasury. The statements of the 
financial affairs of the various States show eve- 
rywhere a high degree of prosperity. The differ- 
ent cities, counties, and railroads throughout the 
Union, are in a like flourishing condition. The 
banks, except afew in the Eastern States, are also 

enerally properous, in consequence of the pru- 
Gent restrictions put upon their transactions b 
the several Legislatures, and by their own pri- 
vate directors. The Clearing Houses of New 
York and Boston, the former established in 18538, 
the latter in 1855, have a wide influence. They 
may be considered as the indispensable comple- 
ment of the free banking system. To the salu- 
tary influence exercised by these institutions, may 
be added that of the guarantee, first demanded 
of the banks by a law of the New York Legis- 
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lature, and since exacted by the Legislature of 
other States, of a deposit with the State to se- 
cure the redemption of bank notes. This latter 
regulation must prevent the risks of paper mo- 
ney, and the possibility of such excessive issues 
as preceded the crisis of 1837. The increasing 
proportion of gold as a circulating medium, since 
the acquisition of California, the system of spe- 
cie payments adopted by the Government since 
1840, and the safe rule for some time pursued by 
it, of making no loans whatever, for any purpose, 
to associations, cities, counties, or States are ad- 
ditional securities for the permanence of our 
moneyed and commercial prosperity. 





THE OSTRICH. 


The ery of the ostrich so greatly resembles 
that of a lion as occasionally to deceive even the 
natives. It is usually heard early in the morn- 
ing, and at times, also, at night. The strength 
of the ostrich is enormous. A single blow from 
its gigantic foot (it always strikes forward) is 
sufficient to prostrate, nay, to kill, many beasts 
of prey, such as the hyena, the panther, the 
wild dog, the jackal, and others. The ostrich 
is exceedingly swift of foot, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances outrunning a fleet horse. 

“‘ Whot time she lifteth up herself on high, 
she scorneth the horse and his rider.” On 
special occasions, and for a short distance, its 
speed is truly marvellous—perhaps not much 
less than a mile in a half a minute. Its feet 
appear hardly to touch the ground and the length 
between each stride is not. unfrequently twelve 
to fourteen feet. Indeed, if we are to credit the | 
testimony of Mr. Adamson, who says he witness- 
ed the fact in Senegal, such is the rapidity and 
muscular power of the ostrich, that, even with 
two men mounted on his back, he will outstrip 
an English horse in speed! The ostrich, more- 
over is longwinded, if we may use the expression; 
so that it is a work of time to exhaust the bird. 
The food of the ostrich, in its wild state, consists 
of seeds, tops, and buds of various shrubs and 
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effects are produced. In the chemical laboratory, 
the greatest cold that we can produce is about 150 
degrees below zero. At this temperature, car- 
bonic gas becomes a solid substance like snow. 
If touched, it produces just the same effect on 
the skin as a red-hot cinder ; it blisters the finger 
like a burn. Quicksilver or mercury freezes at 
40 degrees below zero ; that is, 72 degrees below 
the temperature at which water freezes. The 
solid mercury may then be treated as other me- 
tals, hammered into sheets, or made into spoons; 
such spoons would, however, melt in water as 
warm as ice. It is pretty certain that every 
liquid and gas that we are acquainted with would 
become solid if exposed to the cold of the regions 
of space. The gas we light our streets with 
would appear like wax; oil would be in reality 
‘“‘as hard as a rock ;” pure spirit, which we have 
never yet solidified, would appear like a block of 
transparent crystal, hydrogen gas would become 
quite solid, and resemble a metal; we should be 
able to turn butter in a lathe like a piece of 
ivory; and the fragrant odor of flowers would 
have to be made hot before they would yield 
perfume. These are a few of the astonishing 
effects of cold. —Septimus Piesse. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovr aypv Meau.—The market for Flour is still] 
dull. We quote good at $6 37a6 50. Sales of better 
brands for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 62, and 
extra and fancy brands at $750 a$00. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75 
per barrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 
Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 





| Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red are making at 
| $1 49, and $1 50 a 1 62 for whité. Rye is very 


scarce; sales of Penna. at 82c. Corn is more in de- 
mand ; sales of old yellow at 68c and new yellow at 
65c; new white 63c. Oats are steady at 47c per 
bushel. ; 





ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School will 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 
Tzrms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 


other plants ; but it is difficult to conceive how | Principal for a circular. 


it can manage to live at all, for one not unfre- 
quently meets with it in regions apparently des- 
titute of vegetation of any kind.— Anderson’s 
Africa. 





~ 


COLD. 


For every mile that we leave the surface of 
our earth, the temperature falls 5 degrees. At 
forty-five miles’ distance from the globe we get 
beyond the atmosphere, and enter, strictly speak- 
ing, into the regions of space, whose temperature 
is 225 degrees below zero, and here cold reigns 
in all its power. Some idea of this intense cold 
may be formed by stating that the greatest cold 
observed from the Arctic Circle is from 40 to 60 
degrees below zero, and here many surprising 





STEPHEN COX, Principal. 
Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 


OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 

ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrsr- 
THwalte, Jr., or Marx Patmer, Fallsington P. 0., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 


UST PUBLISHED, A New Edition ot the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 
Fifty cents. : 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 


[st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 


UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson. 
Price 374 ets. With Portrait, 50 cts. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 


lst mo. 10, No. 1 South Fifth St. 





